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gained and constructing gunboats to wrest the command of the
lake from the French. These were not ready till the end of
October, when the hostile craft were rapidly put out of action ;
but Amherst considered that the lateness of the season forbade
any further prosecution of the advance, and the campaign in
this quarter came to an end.
The subsidiary attack on Niagara proved completely
successful. Oswego was reoccupied and rebuilt without
opposition, and in July the garrison of the fort was forced
to capitulate after an attempt at relief had been beaten off.
The position of French Canada at the commencement of
1760 was critical but by no means hopeless. The zone of
operations of the defence was rapidly contracting, but Levis,
who had succeeded Montcalm in command of the army,
believed he might still retrieve the situation by a bold counter-
stroke. He decided to assume the offensive against the army
of Wolfe, now under Murray, which was still halted at Quebec
and had been reduced by cold and sickness to a paltry 3000
men. Levis began to descend the river from Montreal in
April, with a force more than threefold superior to Murray's ;
the latter was defeated in the open field at St. Foy and forced
to seek refuge within the walls of the city, which was closely
invested. He managed, however, to hold out until the arrival
of the British fleet with the break-up of the ice in May rendered
the besiegers' lines untenable; and Levis fell back to
concentrate his forces for the last stand around Montreal.
Meanwhile Amherst, left by Pitt with a free hand to decide
for himself the plan of operations for 1760, had decided on a
convergent advance on the French capital with two strong wings
under himself and Murray from Niagara and Quebec respect-
ively, and a weak centre under Haviland from Lake Champlain.
These movements, which were impeded more by natural
obstacles than by the enemy, were carried out with a precision
and accuracy that rendered resistance hopeless, and punctually
to the .minute on September 6 the three columns made a
simultaneous appearance before the walls of Montreal. Two
days later the city surrendered, French Canada passed once
for all under the British flag, and the victorious commander,
Amherst, proceeded to organise and set up a government for
the newly conquered province.
Thus ended in a blaze of glory England's contest with France
for supremacy in the New World. It was a triumph won
entirely by British troops and British generals, for the colonial
levies had proved at least as much hindrance as help to their
comrades ; no colonial leader had shown any ability beyond
what was demanded by petty warf and the colonial governments